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—from that day to this. I 
have never been able to 
accustom myself to any 
other tobacco —BARNEYS 


“T first came across your Tobacco about a year 
ago, when I was travelling... I had run short 
of my then favourite brand, which shall be 
nameless, and, on enquiring in the smoking 
room bar was told that there was none to be 
had. . . . Looking through their supply of 
tobaccos, I chose a tin of Barneys, and from that 
day to this, I have never been able to accustom 
myself to any other tobacco.” 


The original letter can be inspected at, and 
further enquiries addressed to Barneys Sales 
Bureau, 24 Holborn, London, E.C.1. 


TO YOUNG SMOKERS EVERYWHERE 


Two generations of Pipemen have been recommending 
Barneys to other Smokers because of its sheer 
goodness. Wisely you may follow their friendly lead. 


Smokers abroad can arrange for regular personal 
despatches, Ex-Bond and British Duty Free, in 2-lb. 
parcels, to many lands but not as yet to all. 


3 Punchbowle (fu//), Barneys (medium) and J 
Parsons Pleasure (mi/d). Home Prices 4/5d. oz. 


(326) John Sinclair Ltd., Manfrs., Newcastle-upon-Tyne @ 
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The Useful Date-Palm 


Notes and Photographs by F. G. HUCKLESBY 


Ir may astonish some people to learn that date- 
palms produce other useful things besides 
dates. Outside the countries in which they 
grow only the golden-brown, sticky, honey- 
sweet fruit is generally known. It is food to the 
Bedouin of the Arabian desert and often to 
their camels as well: a compact, easily trans- 
ported and highly nutritious food, which con- 
tains more than half its weight in sugar. But 
to the people of the palm-groves from whence 


they come, the date means a great deal more 
than this. Not only the trunk itself, after its 
fruit-bearing days are over, but the fronds 
and even the stems of the fruit are all used. 
The largest of the date-producing areas in 
Egypt is the oasis, containing millions of 
palms, of El Fayoum (above). It lies about fifty- 
five miles south-west from Cairo and twenty- 
five west of the Nile, to which it is joined by a 
canal constructed in the time of the Pharaohs. 
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The date-palm has many uses in the shad tf, upon which the lives 
of the fellahin depend. This age-old water-raising mechanism 
of the Nile consists of a long beam, weighted with mud at one 
end ; to the other a palm- leaf basket for water 1s attached by a 
palm fibre rope. The beam is hinged in the middle to two palm- 
trunks set in the ground. The peasant stands all day raising 
the basket about three feet, tipping the water into the irriga- 
tion channel and then lowering it again to scoop up more water 


Another common use for the date-palm trunk is as a bridge across an irrigation channel too wide 
to jump over, as here at Tura, near Cairo. While it would not be safe for those wearing shoes, 
the bark provides a sure grip for the barefooted such as these boys, who are its chief users 


The Egyptian fellahin are too poor to lose 
the slightest scrap of the natural assets their 
land produces and the visitor to any Arab 
country where date-palms grow will be struck 
by the variety of uses to which this plant is put. 

The wood of the date-palm is one of the 
softest known, as is the case of all members of 
the great sub-division of plants to which it 
belongs, the Cycades or Monocotyledons. These 
all produce a pith consisting of relatively large 
vascular tubes bringing water from the soil, 
which form air-spaces when the tree is cut 


down and dries out. It cannot be turned on 
a lathe or used for anything but the crudest 
furniture. Nevertheless wood is so short in arid 
countries that uses are found for it despite its 
poor quality. For instance, as they are the 
most readily obtainable form of timber, the 
felled trunks of the date-palm are invaluable 
as rafters for the fellahin’s single-storey 
homes. The light-weight wood lies easily on 
the rough-and-ready walls, which are made 
from bricks of mud and straw, with a plaster- 
ing of quickly-drying mud on the outer side. 
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Among the most useful products of the 
short, spiky leaves of the date-palm 
are baskets of many kinds, including 
(above) panniers; or those used on 
the shadif; or the ‘larders’ hauled 
to the tops of the feluccas’ masts to 
protect food from marauders ; or those 
(right) used by the gangs of workmen 
assisting at archaeological excava- 
tions. The broom beside the. latter 
is made from the fruit-stalks. The 
leaves are also woven into mats for 
the floor and fly-swatters and fans 
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The largest date-palm fronds are cut 
off and after the leaves are stripped 
the pithy and tapering central ribs, 
which may be anything up to eight or 
nine feet in length, are exported by 
the boatload to Cairo. Here artisans 
(above), their toes doing duty for a 
second set of fingers, squat on the 
quayside and construct crates of them 
(left) for poultry and vegetables. 
The ribs are trimmed to the required 
lengths and holes punched along them 
into which the uprights are inserted 


Ropes, made from leaves of the date-palm, on sale at the 
market of Luxor, in Egypt. They are made by steeping the fleshy 
leaves in water until the fibres separate and soften enough 
to be twisted together into coarse, tough ropes. They have a 
variety of uses: they lift the baskets of the shadif and the 
larger sakiyah, worked by oxen; they secure the panniers on 
donkeys ; and they tow feluccas or moor them to the quayside 
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Britain's Sunshine 
by PROFESSOR GORDON MANLEY 


Gordon Manley, Professor of Geography, University of London (Bedford College), since 1948 and 
past President of the Royal Meteorological Society, has written numerous papers on British and 
Polar climatology. The four colour-plates which accompany the following article are reproduced 
by permission of the Editors of the New Naturalist Series, published by Collins, in which they will 
Shortly appear as illustrations to a volume by him entitled Climate and the British Scene 


THERE is a curiously widespread tradition, 
deriving largely from southern and central 
Europe, that whatever else you may find 
when you come to Britain, sunshine is not to 
be expected. True, we do enjoy slightly less 
bright sunshine than the neighbouring con- 
tinent, but on. either side of the Channel 
differences are negligible. Felixstowe and 
Scheveningen, Tunbridge Wells and Brussels 
have almost the same annual averages. Sun- 
shine duration however does on the whole 
increase from north-west to south-east, and 
especially in the lee of the higher mountains. 
Further, most of north-west Britain is hilly 
and it is especially among our hills and 
mountains that low cloud becomes much 
more widely prevalent than on the neighbour- 
ing coasts and the flatter coastal islands. 
Tiree, off the west of Scotland, still records 
nearly as much bright sunshine as Copen- 
hagen. 

To quote some figures for Europe north of 
the Alps: 2000 hours yearly are recorded on 
the west coast of France. Upwards of 1900 
are recorded in parts of southern Germany, 
on the flat Baltic islands off Sweden, also in 
and near the Channel Isles; just over 1800 on 
the West Sussex coast. From southern Ireland 
through south-west Scotland to south Norway 
favoured coastal stations reach 1500 hours. 
Some allowance must be made for the fact 
that the normal sunshine recorder does not 
come into action when the sun is very low, 
hence in northern latitudes there is a greater 
proportionate loss than in the south; this is 
however not of much consequence over the 
whole year. 

As a general rule inland stations even in 
open country record from 5 to 10 per cent less 
sunshine than nearby coast resorts: for ex- 
ample Exeter averages about 1600 hours, 
Torquay 1770. But where there are moun- 
tains the differences are greater, not merely 
on account of the direct shadow, but chiefly 
owing to low cloud. The sunshine record of 
great cities suffers in addition from smoke. 
This is by no means peculiar to Britain, as the 
sunshine records of cities such as Prague show. 


It is quite wrong to imagine that the winter 
troubles of London, Manchester or Glasgow 
are unknown in Paris, Hamburg or Brussels; 
but in Britain the unpleasant consequences of 
smoke are enhanced. First there is the excep- 
tionally large population of London and of the 
industrial area round Manchester; second, 
our incorrigibly wasteful domestic fires; and 
third, the ease with which our prevailing 
humid air supply gives rise to low cloud and 
inland fog. Very few parts of Britain are 
entirely free from the effects of smoke drifting 
from industrial regions. Round the Moray 
Firth, the notable clarity of the air owes 
much to the mountain barrier to the south- 
ward. 

Nevertheless, away from the cities and the 
hills we enjoy practically the same sunshine 
as our neighbours in the same latitude; and 
I take the view that much of the exaggerated 
tradition of ‘‘sunless Britain’? arose among 
Continental romantic writers of the 19th 
century such as Dumas. In that era many 
Germans welcomed an over-emphasis of the 
industrious gloom of Victorian England as 
tending to enhance the romantic golden haze 
of the contemporary Germanic scene. Since 
then gloom has lost much of its literary attrac- 
tion: even the Scandinavian peoples, we may 
fitly recall, have escaped from aquavit and 
Ibsen into their clear cool sunshine, so well 
symbolized in the Swedish national colours. 

Yet the notion of sunless Britain receives 
considerable reinforcement from America. To 
the majority of Americans all north-west 
Europe is a cloudy region. Making every 
allowance for the somewhat different sun- 
shine recorders in common use, none of the 
greater cities of the United States receives an 
annual average of less than 2000 hours and 
even in the Middle West many exceed 2500; 
considerably more than Rome. The American 
winter sunshine is particularly noticeable; 
during the four winter months from Novem- 
ber onward most American cities enjoy about 
five times as much sunshine as their British 
counterparts. Further, on account of the 
more southerly latitude the December sun at, 
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say, Philadelphia or St Louis, is as high in the 
sky as we see it at the beginning of March in 
Hamburg or Liverpool. Many critical North 
Europeans do not readily take to the bright 
glare and the lack of the more delicate shades 
of colour in the American landscapes. Visit- 
ing dons invited to New England Universities 
find the harsh brightness of the powerful 
March sun particularly odd; to them it has 
the warmth and brilliance of early May, yet 
the ground is still brown with the winter’s 
frost, and the inland snows still lie deep. But 
there may be a gain; recent studies suggest 
that the American capacity to do without the 
cheerful glow from an open fire may owe 
much to the fact that the winter day gives an 
adequate supply of “‘bright radiation’’. 

It is a curiously interesting fact that the 
landscape painters of Europe have derived 
their ideas of the play of light and colour 
from a region more distant from the equator 
than that of any other civilized community, 
and one in which skies are particularly vari- 
able. Minnaert has pointed out some results 
of the wide differences in the illumination of 
northward and southward slopes due to our 
lower, sun; further, in countries such as 
Britain the seasonal change in the length of 
day and intensity of light is great. To this 
however we must add the great range of 
variation in the colour and illumination of 
landscape resulting from varying thicknesses 
of low cloud in different directions; besides 
these there are the varied consequences of 
reflection of the light from water surfaces and 
from the never very distant sea. 

From Cornwall our artists repeatedly show 
us how reflected light from sea and cloud 
brings out an exquisite wealth of delicate 
colour even in February; this is again 
apparent in the Scottish Highlands. That it 
can be found in the Lake District the January 
visitors well know. But it.is very necessary 
that the air itself should be highly trans- 
parent. The presence of but a little ground 
mist or, even worse, of smoke haze, takes the 
colour out of the landscape to a marked 
degree. Much of the incident light is scattered 
by the solid or liquid particles in the atmo- 
sphere. 

Many visiting Americans have, however, 
not yet lost their North European skin, eyes 
or apprehension. They welcome our gentler 
sun, our green fields and changeable sky. The 
cheerful cool moisture of the Atlantic wind on 
aJune- day, laden with fleets of cumulo- 
stratus whose shadows chase each other across 
England, is soothing; they can discard their 
sun-glasses. Let us remind ourselves of the 
varied qualities of the British sunshine they 
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so often seek; and also of the many treasured 
associations that sunshine can bring to our 
notice. 

In general our most brilliant days fall 
between mid-May and mid-June. The sun is 
nearly at its highest; anticyclones detaching 
themselves from the “‘Azores High’ and 
moving across this country give magnificent 
nearly cloudless days as they pass, with light 
north-west, north or north-east winds. Air at 
a higher level is subsiding and becoming 
drier; little or no cloud can form. In the 
lower layers of the atmosphere near the sur- 
face cool air flows from the North Sea, clean 
and particularly free from pollution as it 
spreads over our coasts. Further inland in the 
strong sunshine convection over the warm 
ground becomes more marked, and dust 
(together with smoke) is carried upward; 
hence to leeward of London and other cities 
there is more haze. As a rule therefore the 
most brilliant light is found towards the East 
Anglian coast especially in the morning when 
the sun is over the sea. The photograph of 
Woodbridge near the Suffolk coast on a May 
morning will evoke many memories of that 
cheerful season. Some will recall the bright- 
ness and the sharp shadows of King’s Parade 
at Cambridge when the underlying tension of 
approaching examinations is so keenly felt. 
Some will recall the cheerful Norwich market 
day with its immemorial keen-eyed farmers, 
or the brilliance of Lowestoft when the comely 
housewives bound for the shops remember 
that they had better take a coat against the 
sharp sea breeze; in May the North Sea is 
still very cool. 

By July the sunshine commonly takes on 
a softer and more diffused quality. In general 
our air is a little more humid; even on the 
beaches there is a placid warmth, and in the 
streets of seaside towns no coats should now 
be seen. From Studland Bay in Dorset in the 
afternoon sunshine, the heavy green of the 
trees and the light veil of cirro-stratus faintly 
visible to seaward remind us that in general 
July is a more unsettled month in the northern 
seas. Anticyclones do not as a rule spread so 
often or so far, and depressions passing to 
northward bedeck even the Southern English 
sky with intermittent spreads of high cloud. 
In association with their passage rain falls 
more often than in May or June. As the 
humid air spreads inland there is considerable 
convection and on warm July days more cloud 
is likely to develop than in the earlier months. 
But on quiet afternoons along the coast and 
over the Channel the sea breeze flowing in- 
land is usually-sufficient to ensure that the air 
is slightly subsiding just off the coast, so that 


there is less chance of low cloud forming 
there. Turning inland from the sea however 
on such days a good deal of cumulus will 
often be visible, sometimes towering high and 
threatening thunder. 

Further north among our highlands the sky 
at all seasons tends to be more cloudy. 
Westerly winds prevail, now a little more 
humid, giving heavy cloud and rain among 
the mountains; now a little drier, so that the 
cloud breaks up into local patches. These are 
rather conspicuous among the hills where 
pockets of more humid air steam upward 
from the damp constricting valleys, while for 
a few hours it remains clear over the sea and 
the flatter islands. In Scotland there is a 
rather frequent type of summer day on the 
fringe of an anticyclone centred to the south- 
ward. Moderate to fresh westerly winds blow 
in the Hebrides with a long fetch over the 
Atlantic, so that the surface layers are moist. 
High above, beyond 5000 feet or so, the 
subsiding air of the anticyclone is warm, dry 
and cloudless; beneath this upper air, the 


moisture in the turbulent surface stream is 


May sunshine and shadows : Woodbridge, Suffolk 


carried upward to form widespread cloud 
between about 3000 and 5000 feet. At this 
level what meteorologists call an inversion is 
found. The moist surface air is prevented from 
climbing above this level because any packet 
which might do so will then find that it is 
surmounted by an environment warmer than 
itself, hence it will tend to fall back. So we 
have that familiar type of Highland day with 
a pleasant breeze and soft grey masses of 
cumulo-stratus sometimes spreading over the 
whole sky, sometimes just capping the higher 
summits, and often breaking up for a time 
especially towards sunset. Between the rolls 
of cumulo-stratus patches of evening sunshine 
chase each other, as in the illustration taken 
on an evening of late August. 

Similar weather is characteristic of the later 
autumn save that winds are stronger, cloud 
sheets become thicker and sunny intervals 
fewer. Indeed this is true of all Britain, until 
with the advent of the colder months anti- 
cyclones begin to build up over the Continent 
to eastward. At intervals in the average 
winter we find ourselves in the cold and 
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(Opposite, top) July afternoon : Studland Bay, Dorset. (Opposite, bottom) Early autumn evening 
on a Highland loch: Achtrioctan, Argyllshire. (Above) Skating in March: Allestree, Derbyshire 


cloudless outskirts of a Continental high. On 
its flanks, a passing depression fed by the cold 
outflowing air often gives snow; two or three 
nights of unwonted quiet and clear skies 
follow, the shallow waters freeze and for a day 
or two we have a brief reminder of the 
Continental winter. Such days of unwonted 
snowy brilliance are rare, but they are greatly 
relished. Under a pale blue sky our in- 
defatigable amateurs get what skating they 
can, while the unexpected beauty of the cold 
blue shadows in the sharp easterly breeze 
makes a refreshing change from the restless 
procession of gloomy clouds accompanying 
the too-persistent winter southwester. Early 
in March there may still be the odd day’s 
skating, under a clear sky with sharp outlines; 
convection over a snow-cover scarcely de- 
velops. By contrast there are the springlike 
March days of other years when already the 
daffodils are out in the south, and a golden 
haze fills the air—the result of the upward 
convection from the ploughed fields carrying 
the March dust, such as we saw in the warm 
March of 1948. 

Throughout the year the British sun, wind 
and cloud combine to give us unexpected 


bonuses. Certainly there is always that 
increased difference in the intensity of the 
light between December and June, and in 
a normal year autumn is much more cloudy 
than spring. But every year gives us memor- 
able exceptions; we all have recollections of 
the beauty of the country seen under un- 
accustomed conditions. In 1926 there was the 
Alpine brilliance of a snow-cover down to 
sea-level in Skye under a cloudless May sun. 
In 1921 early October saw the sunblinds 
brought out to shade Cambridge drawing- 
rooms. The remarkable February sunshine of 
1949 will long be remembered in Sussex, 
while the phenomenal brilliance of the rain- 
less August of 1947 bids fair to become a 
Glasgow legend in centuries to come. Truly 
we are blessed with a climate that it is hard to 
grow tired of. With France, Holland and 
Scandinavia we share not only the daily and 
seasonal variations of light and the change- 
ful sky; we have a 300-year tradition of 
landscape painting. Who knows how far 
we may not ultimately ascribe the contem- 
porary growth of the observational sciences 
with all its consequences to our unique 
location? 
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Russell Drysdale and the 


Australian Countryside 


by MAIE CASEY 


Herself an artist, Mrs Casey, wife of the Australian Minister for External Affairs, has been a 
generous sponsor and active interpreter of the arts in Australia. We are indebted to Ure Smith 
Pty. Limited of Sydney for permission to reproduce, with her article, three of the plates from The 
Paintings of Russell Drysdale, distributed in Britain through Angus and Robertson Limited 


Wuen Europeans first came to Australia, 
while appreciative of its sunlight and of the 
quick response of its soil to rain and to 
warmth, they looked upon its physical aspect 
with the withdrawn eye of nostalgia. 

To the newcomers, eucalypts were ‘“‘dusky 
evergreens’, monotonous in colour, that 
looked like ‘‘battered wind-torn willows’. 
The plume-like foliage of the casuarinas—the 
she-oak and the river-oak—struck another 
dusty note. Only the scented blossom of the 
wattle stirred any enthusiasm. 

The early painters of Australian landscape 
rendered it in the terms to which they were 
accustomed. It was Europe, or more par- 
ticularly, England, transplanted, with the 
alien figure of the aboriginal occasionally 
added. ‘They were not yet ready to observe the 
unique forms of the vegetation or the subtle 
colours of the forest and the bush. Few 
painters before Tom Roberts (1856-1931) and 
his associates appreciated the mysterious 
essence of the Australian countryside. In 
Roberts’ picture ““Bailed Up’’, as in others of 
his school, one enters almost for the first time 
into the delicate and spicy world of the 
Australian bush. 

The majority of Australian painters have 
continued to paint with their eyes turned 
back to the Old World, stimulated by the 
great pictures and schools of painting of 
Europe. Their interest has been with ortho- 
dox subjects—still-lifes, portraits, and the 
greener and more domesticated landscapes of 
the closely settled areas of Australia. Their 
paintings as a whole would have fitted into 
any art gallery of the world without attracting 
particular comment by the strangeness of 
their subject-matter. This applies not only to 
landscapes but to the figures in them which, 
apart from the aboriginal, seemed to show no 
local characteristics. Great art is surely that 
which distils the universal out of the local. 
Human beings are both limited and endowed 
by their human nature, which draws its deep- 
est creative force from the simple and the 
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familiar. 

Until the last few decades very few painters 
saw more of Australia than the fringe of the 
continent. Men and their families were thinly 
scattered over vast areas inland, but it was a 
major enterprise to reach many of these dis- 
tricts, whether by rail, car or horse, and artists, 
like a great number of other Australians, pre- 
ferred to remain near the cities where life was 
much like city life the whole world over. Ina 
country of 3,000,000 square miles, fifty per 
cent of the whole population to this day lives 
within one hundred miles of Sydney and 
Melbourne. 

The development of the aeroplane, with 
the increasing use throughout Australia of 
large and small aircraft, has been one of the 
important milestones in our history, both 
from the practical and from the human side. 
It has helped to break down our great isola- 
tion from the rest of the world and within our 
own shores, and has made it possible for many 
Australians to see something of their own 
country. 

In the last ten or fifteen years a school of 
young painters has developed whose concern 
has been with the outback areas, now readily 
accessible to them, and with the men and 
women who live there and who are as dif- 
ferent from the city dwellers as our native 
plants are from the flowers of suburban 
gardens. 

Of these painters one of the most important 
is Russell Drysdale. Brought up in the open 
country to the west of Victoria, and familiar 
as a boy with the extensive plains of the 
Riverina and of Northern Queensland, Drys- 
dale’s eye was accustomed to the endless 
horizons which eventually found expression 
in his paintings. 

The years 1935-1938 hespent in Melbourne, 
acquiring technical knowledge as a pupil of 
George Bell, that great teacher, who under- 
standing the value of the classical approach 
to painting had also the power to liberate his 
students into their own fields of expression. 
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With natural gifts as a draughtsman 
and as a colourist, Drysdale did not 
use his gifts easily. He is neither a facile 
nor a prolific painter. He is slow and 
thoughtful, rather than instinctive. 
As an adult Drysdale travelled 
a great deal in Australia, particularly 
in New South Wales, and in Queens- 
land—as far north as the Gulf country 
(Carpentaria) and the York Peninsula. 
He has visited districts in time of 
drought which has increased his pre- 
occupation with emptiness and erosion. 
Australia is a tremendously old 
country. She has unique and almost 
frightening geological formations that 
seem to belong to some other planet. 
Her plants and animals, both so finely 
formed and wiry, represent survival of 
the fittest to withstand, over countless 
years, the piercing light and heat and 
powerful winds that flow over the 
continent. No light in the world is like 
the Australian: even the light of 
Egypt is muted compared with ours. 
In the centre and the north of 
Australia, where the sky is a flawless 
blue dome, from an aeroplane one 
almost receives the illusion of survey- 
ing the whole of Australia lying be- 
neath one, encircled by the sea. 
Drysdale has seen Australia in this 
way and has revealed it to others. He 
has also understood, not the hostility of the 
country, but its incapacity as yet to assimilate 
the white man as part of itself. The aboriginal 
belongs here—he is part of the landscape in 
the same way that the anthills and the huge 
rocks and the spidery trees are—but the 
European has been in Australia a very short 
time and he is still an alien. He seems to rest 
very lightly upon the surface of the land. 
Australia’s European population is divided 
fairly sharply into two communities—that of 
the cities and of the coastal and high rainfall 
areas, which have most human amenities, 
and that of the low rainfall areas of the centre 
and the outback which is gradually develop- 
ing a type of man and woman that more 
nearly fits into this very old continent. These 
persons have already something of the 
physical delicacy of form, the resistance and 
the beauty of the native plants and animals. 
This again Drysdale has seen. So few Aus- 
tralian painters have been students of life and 
manners that Drysdale’s thoughtful approach 
to human beings has an added importance. 
Not only has he considered the relationship of 
man to environment but he has considered 
man himself as a type and as an individual. 


“* Man Plucking Dead Wool” 


Like S. J. Gill, one of Australia’s few 
peintres de genre, who portrayed the early 
settlements and inhabitants from 1839 on- 
wards with gusto but with sympathy, Russell 
Drysdale has shown awareness of the varia- 
tions in the Australian character. This is 
evident in his oil paintings “‘Joe’s Garden of 
Dreams” and ‘The Rabbitters’. In ‘‘Joe’s 
Garden of Dreams”’ he has introduced Euro- 
pean types, well known in country townships 
and in cities as proprietors of cafés and as an 
important part of the Australian scene. They 
are shown, clearcut and unabsorbed by their 
surroundings, in a typical inland township on 
a highway running towards the ever remote 
horizon. In ‘“The Rabbiters”’ a different kind 
of man is seen, dwarfed by his surroundings 
but nonchalant and undisturbed by this fact. 

“Anthills on Rocky Plains’, a landscape 
withdrawn from all but the most rare visits of 
man, is as beautiful in its breadth as in the 
detail of its formation. 

The expressive drawings of Drysdale, 
whether of landscape or of individuals (and he 
drew many of these during the war years) are 
amongst his most valuable contributions to 
the art of Australia. 
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“<The Medical Examination’’ 


To the stranger to Australia the work of 


Drysdale may suggest a grim and frightening 
country from which the painter has distilled 
the most bitter juice. This is not really so. 
The imagination of a sensitive painter, who 
has seen much of his own country, has been 
stirred by its range and brilliance, which to 
him represent the essence not only of the out- 
back but also of the gentler and more fertile 
perimeter that surrounds much of the 
continent. 

Australia is a homogeneous land. She has 
many climates but her similarities are greater 
than her divergences. Throughout the con- 
tinent her flora and fauna belong as a whole 
to the same families and vary only in degree. 
The same strong light illuminates the whole 
scene, the powerful winds are Australia-wide, 
carrying through the clear air their own 
variety of scents. To most Australians the 
paintings of Drysdale represent the known, or, 
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at least, the understood. His landscapes are 
basically familiar and his people are types 
that most of us recognize. He has not intro- 
duced us to them but he has pointed up their 
significance and their own kind of beauty. 

The most common form of human expres- 
sion is the word—written or spoken. It is 
used to interpret other forms of communica- 
tion which intrinsically have no need of it. 
There are many ways by which human beings 
express themselves—through the visual arts, 
through music, through action. Each of 
these media is complete in itself and is not 
dependent upon words except where these 
are needed to announce and to record. 
The value and the survival of works of 
visual art, as of music, must lie within their 
own sphere. The paintings of Russell Drys- 
dale, as of other painters, must hold for those 
who see them, whoever they be, a direct inter- 
est outside the field of words. 
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Parming in Roman Libya 


by RICHARD GOODCHILD 


The territory of the new Kingdom of Libya was of great agricultural importance in ancient times. 
How was that agriculture maintained? Why did it decline? Can it be revived? These questions 
will be answered in three articles, the first two by the Librarian of the British School at Rome. 
He received a grant from The Geographical Magazine Trust Fund for archaeological work in Libya 


In the ancient world each urban community 
was originally supplied with food produced in 
its own adjacent territory, but the rise of 
Rome as the centre of a vast empire made this 
ideal impracticable: it was to Africa (includ- 
ing Egypt) that the rulers of the Roman 
world-state looked for the supply of corn and 
olive-oil required to maintain the swollen 
population of the capital. Later, when 
Constantinople became the capital of the 
eastern half of the Roman Empire, and began 
to have its own supply problems, the corn of 
Egypt was diverted there, and Rome had to 
rely almost entirely on shipments from Africa 
proper—that is to say, from the area that is 
now French North Africa and the indepen- 
dent Kingdom of Libya. Whilst it is perhaps 
an exaggeration to say that Africa was “‘the 
granary of the ancient world’, it was indeed 
the source of supplies which enabled huge 
cities to spring into existence. When, as 
a result of barbarian invasion, that source was 
cut off, the economic position of Rome and of 
other large urban units became precarious, 
and their populations inevitably declined. 
Any comprehensive survey of agricultural 
conditions in Rome’s “granary” must take 
into consideration the mass of evidence which 
has come to light in French North Africa. 
Such surveys have been undertaken by 
historians (as for example in Tenney Frank’s 
classic Economic Survey of Ancient Rome), but 
the resulting picture is perhaps too detailed 
for clear presentation. Libya, however, offers 
the archaeologist and_ historian a _ less 
encumbered field for research. Climatic con- 
ditions have resulted in the survival of ancient 
farmhouses and farm-lands in a state of pre- 
servation which is often astonishing. The 
student can inspect for himself, without the 
aid of the spade, the installations which 
brought fertility to areas that are now often 
parched and inhabited only by nomads. 
Although Libya was in antiquity, as it is still 
today, less productive than the regions fur- 
ther west, and although the character of its 
agricultural settlement differed in some 
respects, it presents none the less a remark- 
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ably vivid picture of the possibilities (and of 
the limitations) of agricultural development 
in a marginal area during the Roman period. 

The Greeks and Romans used the name 
“Libya” in a very broad sense, applying it to 
all those parts of the African continent which 
fell outside the recognized confines of Egypt 
and Ethiopia: the area which is today French 
North Africa was therefore no less a part of 
ancient Libya than the regions further east. 
The name was, however, also used in a more 
restricted sense to describe the coastal regions 
between Alexandria and the Gulf of Syrtis. 
During the Middle Ages “‘Libya’’, as a geo- 
graphical entity, was forgotten and the 
modern revival of its name results from Italy’s 
decision, in 1934, to unite under a single 
government her two North African colonies. 

The Kingdom of Libya, constituted in 
December 1951, asa result of a United 
Nations resolution, consists of three distinct 
areas—Tripolitania, Cyrenaica and the Fez- 
zan—each with its own regional government, 
but under a central federal government 
resident at Tripoli. The isolation of these 
three constituent regions is reflected in the 
fact that Tripoli and Benghazi, 650 miles 
apart, are recognized as joint capitals of the 
Kingdom, and that the Fezzan can only con- 
veniently be reached from either capital by 
air. 

Of Libya’s three regions, only Tripolitania 
and Cyrenaica were incorporated in the 
Roman world-state. The Fezzan, deep in the 
interior, consists mainly of scattered oases 
separated by barren deserts, and the imperial 
powers of antiquity made no serious attempt 
to absorb it. Even the Romans, the most 
militant of these powers, were content to 
make an occasional show of force: they never 
garrisoned the Fezzan, nor did their Mediter- 
ranean culture penetrate deeply by way of 
commerce. Excavations by an Italian archaeo- 
logical mission in the Wadi el-Agial have 
shown that the ancient Fezzanese received 
and used Roman pottery, but their way of 
life remained essentially Saharan. 

Tripolitania and Cyrenaica were, however, 
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The theatres at Leptis Magna (above) and Sabratha (below) show the high level of civilization which 


depended on successful Roman agriculture in Libya and had reached its climax before the 3rd century A.D. 
Alfred W. Cool 
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In the Msellata region, behind 
Leptis Magna, the sites of Rom- 
an farms are prominently marked 
by the massive frames of olwwe- 
presses. The stone frame served 
as an immovable fulcrum for a 
stout horizontal beam which was 
pressed down on the olives and 
crushed them, the oil being drained 
away into tanks. The Arabs 
call these constructions asnam 
(idols), and up to fifty years ago 
European antiquaries, influenced 
by the ‘trilithon’ lay-out, thought 
they were religious monuments of 
the prehistoric period! Rotary 


-olwve-crushers were more commonly 


used in ancient Cyrenaica. The 
olive gave the Greeks and Romans 
cooking fat, soap and lamp-oil 


protoundly influenced by Mediterranean 
civilization. The former was first brought into 
contact with the progressive world by 
Phoenician merchants who established trading- 
centres (“emporia’’) at the coastal terminals 
of the’ main caravan routes. The latter was 
colonized by immigrant Greeks from the 
island of Santorin (the ancient Thera), who 
occupied the most fertile parts of the Cyrenai- 
can plateau—the Gebel Akhdar, as it is 
called today. There they established two 
cities—Cyrene and Barca—whose prosperity 
sprang from agriculture and from herds. 
Although Cyrenaica obtained little benefit 
from the African caravan-trade, she enjoyed 
a monopoly of the remarkable si/phium plant, 
which grew in the steppe regions south of the 
plateau. For reasons which are by no means 
clear, this plant later became extinct, and 
its character and valuable medicinal proper- 
ties are known only from the testimony of 
ancient writers. 

These differences of original colonization 
had their effect on the political and social 
structure of the territories. The ‘““Three 
Cities” (Sabratha, Oea and Leptis Magna) 
which the Phoenicians founded in Tripoli- 
tania came under the influence of the Car- 


thaginian Empire, and although there is little 
evidence of Punic activity in the sphere of 
agricultural development, the Semitic mer- 
chants married freely with the local Libyans, 
and a hybrid ‘Libo-Phoenician’ culture 
spread widely over Tripolitania. In funerary 
rites, cremation took the place of burial, and in 
language a local ‘ patois’ developed in which 
Punic and Libyan elements were mixed. 
When Rome took over control of Tripoli- 
tania in 46 B.c., as a delayed result of the 
destruction of the Carthaginian power, 
Latin gradually became spoken in the coastal 
cities and later spread to the hinterland, 
although it never completely replaced the 
local tongue. 

In Cyrenaica, however, the Greek strain 
remained predominant, and the indigenous 
element was either absorbed into the Hel- 
lenized community or left entirely outside it, 
in the marginal regions which were not con- 
sidered worthy of intensive agricultural 
development. Under the Ptolemies the coastal 
cities (Berenice, Tauchira, Ptolemais and 
Apollonia) became increasingly prosperous, 
whilst Barca declined in importance, and 
Cyrene retained its position only by virtue of 
its cultural prestige and its status as a capital. 
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The control and maximum utilization of winter rains was the key to Rome’s agricultural success in 
Libya. Concrete dams, as at Azizia in Tripolitania (above), broke the force of torrents in the plains ; 
and in cultivated valleys, as near Barca (below), simple terrace-walls prevented soil erosion 


Ferrania 


It can be said that by the beginning of the 
Roman period urban life in Cyrenaica or 
Pentapolis (“‘Five Cities’) had almost com- 
pletely gravitated to the coast, leaving the 
interior to agricultural exploitation based on 
village and farm. Rome inherited Cyrenaica 
in 96 B.c. under the will of Ptolemy Apion 
who, having no sons, assured his own posi- 
tion in his lifetime by making the Roman 
state his heir. As a result of this legacy 
Cyrenaica enjoyed a long period of tran- 
quillity which was not broken until A.p. 115 
when a Jewish revolt so depopulated the 
country that Hadrian was later obliged to 
introduce 3000 new settlers. 

Apart from the latter enterprise, neces- 
sitated by special and unusual circumstances, 
there is little reason to believe that Rome sent 
many colonists to Tripolitania or Cyrenaica. 
In both territories there was an industrious 
and expanding population settled not only in 
the cities but throughout the countryside: the 
loyalty to Rome of the Libo-Phoenicians of 
Tripolitania and of the Greeks of Cyrenaica 
was never in doubt. Beyond the areas 
occupied by these sedentary peoples there lay 
the vast areas of steppe and pre-desert in 
which roamed nomadic or semi-nomadic 
tribes of Libyan race, whose capacity to 
invade and damage the settled areas had been 


broken by a number of swift and effective 
military campaigns. The savage Garamantes 
who occupied the Fezzan were defeated by 
Roman arms on two occasions, in 20 B.c. and 
in A.D. 69. Under Augustus ‘the Marmaric 
races east of Cyrenaica were subdued. The 
Nasamones, who lived along the shores of the 
Syrtic Gulf, were crushed in the reign of 
Domitian by Suellius Flaccus, who estab- 
lished military posts securing communica- 
tions between the two halves of Libya. 
These campaigns gave Libya a period of 
tranquillity in which the technical skill of 
Rome, allied with the industry of the local 
sedentary populations, provided a new 
impulse to agricultural development. The 
beneficial effects of the pax Romana were 
becoming evident long before the last 
recalcitrant Libyan tribesmen were finally 
crushed. Thus the fertile hill region (now 
called the Msellata) in the immediate hinter- 
land of Leptis Magna was opened up to 
intensified olive-growing early in the Ist 
century A.D. This region had always been 
considered one of the most~ promising in 
Tripolitania, and olives had doubtless been 
grown there for many centuries; but it was 
under Roman influence that large farm- 
steads, equipped with batteries of olive- 
presses, sprang up over a wide area. 


Surplus rainwater was diverted to cement-lined cisterns in the vicinity of Roman farmhouses. In 
the example (below) at Faskia in the Wadi Zemzem, the flood-water was first purified in an open 
sediment-tank before passing to the main cistern, which was arched over to prevent evaporation 


From the author 


In Cyrenaica the immediate results of 
Roman administration are more difficult to 
judge, largely through lack of archaeological 
exploration, and it may well be that the fer- 
tile areas of the Gebel had already attained, 
under the Ptolemies, their maximum possible 
exploitation. We know, however, that the 
emperors of the Ist century A.D. took con- 
siderable pains to restore to public ownership 
the crown lands of the Ptolemies which had, 
in some cases, fallen into private possession ; 
and air photographs show that in some dis- 
tricts the fields were laid out on a rectangular 
‘grid’ similar to the ‘centuriation’ which is 
found in Italy and in a few other parts of the 
Roman Empire. 

In the initial phase of Roman rule in 
Libya agricultural development took place 
only where the rainfall was especially favour- 
able. Thus we find that the farm-lands in the 
ist and 2nd centuries A.D. all fall within the 
present rainfall area of 150 mm. or more per 
annum (100 mm.=just under 4”). In Tripoli- 
tania the two main areas were the Tripoli 
oasis and the Msellata hill-region, both of 
which receive about 350 mm. of rainfall. In 
Cyrenaica the plateau around Cyrene still 
enjoys the high figure of 600 mm., whilst the 
corresponding figure for the plain of Barca 
is 450 mm. A coastal strip, some 70 miles 
long, adjoining the modern town of Sirte (the 
ancient Macomades) in the Syrtic Gulf, was 
also intensively developed in the earlier 
Roman period, as is shown by the remains of 
many large concrete-built farmhouses. Here 
however, the present rainfall is only a little 
more than 150 mm. per year. 

The basic principle of Roman agriculture 
in Libya was that of dry-farming. The 
modern traveller, passing through the coastal 
oases, and observing the Arab peasant at 
work using shallow wells to irrigate his small 
plots of land, can easily be led to conclude 
that such irrigation was the source of agri- 
cultural prosperity in the Roman period. 
Certainly the oases must have been cultivated 
in this manner in antiquity, and the springs 
of the Cyrenaican plateau may have served 
to water some of the fields in their immediate 
vicinity; but generally speaking the. Roman 
farmer in Libya depended on the annual 
rains, and on his own skill at getting the 
maximum value from these rains during the 
short period in which they fell. On the 
plateau, and in the steppe beyond it, the 
wells and cisterns were needed for men and 
beasts: their capacity was too limited to 
allow their use for irrigation. 

In Tripolitania some of the most impres- 
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sive monuments of Roman land-use are the 
massive concrete dams which are to be 
encountered either at the heads of certain 
wadis or in the plains into which these 
wadis debouch. It seems certain that the 
function of these dams was not to pound up 
water in huge open-air reservoirs, but to 
break the force of the winter torrents, and 
ensure that they watered the cultivable soil 
evenly, without danger of soil erosion. In 
Cyrenaica, however, such dams are rare, 
probably because the major watercourses 
flow down two successive escarpments into 
the sea, with no important cultivable belt 
intervening between the foothills and the 
coast. 

More common in northern Libya are 
simple terrace-walls built across the width of 
wadi-beds. These walls, dry-built of untrim- 
med boulders as in many Mediterranean 
countries today, were not intended to stem 
the flow of water. Their function was to hold 
up the soil behind them, so that the gradual 
slope of a cultivable valley was transformed 
into a series of terraces, over which the care- 
fully controlled rainwater descended gently. 
Associated with these terrace-walls were 
watertight catchment-walls forming a barrier 
between the wadi-bed and the slopes on 
either side of it. Their function was to prevent 
the rainwater from the higher ground cutting 
deep channels in the wadi-bed: instead it was 
led down to places where its entry into the 
cultivated ground could be controlled by 
means of irrigation channels dug across the 
fields, at right-angles to the slope of the 
valley. The general principle of this wadi- 
terracing was therefore to introduce the rain- 
water into the fields from the flanks; and 
where the volume of water exceeded the 
requirements of the actual area into which it 
could be led, it was diverted into cement- 
lined cisterns, many of which are still in use 
today. 

We have already observed that in the 
initial phase of Roman government cultiva- 
tion did not extend into areas where the 
annual rainfall was less than 150 mm. per 
annum. These marginal areas were, no doubt, 
left to the nomads and semi-nomads; and 
their exploitation by the Romans belongs to 
the second or military phase of Roman 
occupation in Libya. In the first two cen- 
turies A.D., the Libyans beyond Rome’s 
frontiers appear to have been kept ade- 
quately under control by means of periodic 
expeditions deep into their territory. Later, 
however, they. began to exercise an increas- 
ing pressure which threatened the security of 


An air photograph of the Roman fort beside the oasis of Gheria 
el-Garbia. This fort, constructed by the emperor Severus Alex- 
ander (A.D. 222-235), marked the southern limit of Rome’s ex- 
pansion into the Sahara. It was under the same ruler that the 
settlement of limitanei had its initial impetus. The mediaeval 
Berber village within the walls of the fort is now ruinous 


Vasar 


(Above) Where the Roman farmer once flourished. In this bleak and eroded landscape, near 
Bir Tarsin (Tripolitania), one can still distinguish the ruins of a Roman farmhouse in 
the bottom left-hand corner, and the outlines of ancient terraces in the wadi beyond it 
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The frontier landowners of Rom- 
an Tripolitania decorated fam- 
ily tombs with scenes of ev- 
eryday life on their estates. 
Examples from Ghirza depict 
(opposite) reapers harvesting, 
(above) sowing and ploughing 
with horses and camels, and 
(right) well-laden date-palms. 
The area of Ghirza is today 
parched and abandoned, and 
there are no palm-trees within 
fifty miles. Greek provincial 
art was more formal than Roman, 
and reliefs of this type are 


not encountered in Ciyrenaica 


Soprintendenza monumenti ¢ scavi in Libia 


Vasari 


the cultivated areas and of the great cities on 
the coast. The emperor Septimius Severus 
(A.D. 193-211) who was born in Leptis 
Magna, and was doubtless well informed on 
local conditions, sent an expeditionary force 
against the Libyan tribesmen in the interior 
of Tripolitania (probably the Garamantes 
who had caused trouble on earlier occasions), 
and after their defeat decided to move the 
effective military frontier further to the south. 
The Roman limes therefore ceased to be 
a theoretical line between cultivated land and 
the desert, and became a deep zone in which 
cultivation and defence were complementary. 
In A.D. 201 massive Roman forts were 
established at Ghadames and Bu-Ngem, and 
some thirty years later at Gheria el-Garbia, 
on the main trackway from the Fezzan. The 
line of these three forts represents the south- 
ernmost limit of Roman penetration into the 
African continent west of the Nile valley. 

Following these military events there 
began, during the 3rd century A.p., a phase 
of agricultural settlement which brought 
under cultivation large tracts of marginal 
land especially in southern Tripolitania. The 
great basins of the Wadis Sofeggin and 
Zemzem, where the rainfall is today under 
100 mm. per annum, were _ intensively 
occupied in this manner by soldier-farmers 
who became known as limitanei or castellani. 
There is little doubt that settlements of the 
same sort came into existence along the 
shores of the Syrtic Gulf, and in some of the 
marginal regions of Cyrenaica. So far as we 
can judge from the existing remains it was the 
fortified farmhouse, a small tower-like build- 
ing, that became the unit of defence, and each 
farmer, with his family and dependants, 
assumed responsibility for the defence of his 
own lands. Since the farms were closely 
spaced the result of this military settlement 
was to provide a series of defensive ‘cushions’ 
between the potential enemy and the civilian 
zones of the coastal area. 

A historian of this period gives the emperor 
Severus Alexander (A.pD. 222-235) the credit 
for the initiation of this concept of defence, 
and although he does not refer specifically to 
Africa, there are good grounds for thinking 
that it was in Africa, and more especially in 
Tripolitania, that the initial experiment was 
made. The frontier regions of Libya were not 
sufficiently important to justify the continu- 
ous presence of full-strength legions, and the 
settlement of limitanei was an economical 
method of defending a vast area against 
sporadic incursions by disorganized. bar- 
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barian tribesmen. There was also a sound 
psychological reason: Severus Alexander, it is 
recorded, recognized that “men serve with 
greater zeal if they are defending their own 
lands, too.’ He therefore granted such 
frontier-lands to limitanei “with the provision 
that they should continue to be theirs only if 
their heirs entered military service . . . and 
he added to these lands both draught- 
animals and slaves, in order that they might 
be able to till what they had received.” Thus 
a hereditary military rural society came into 
being, whose monuments, domestic, funerary 
and agricultural, are among the most notable 
in inner Libya. 

History and archaeology tell us something 
of the organization and everyday life of these 
frontiersmen. The frontier district was 
divided up into zones, each of which had its 
own commander, called a praepositus limitis. 
These officers were responsible for seeing that 
the frontiersmen were armed and trained, and 
ready to meet any emergency. Such emer- 
gencies occurred, however, comparatively 
rarely, and the tombs of the limitanei bear 
reliefs which place more emphasis on their 
agricultural activities. Ploughing and har- 
vesting scenes are frequently depicted: 
cereals, olive-trees and date-palms are all 
represented, and we not infrequently find 
representations of the farmer himself, seated, 
like a lord of the manor, directing his family 
and servants as they go about their everyday 
duties. There can be little doubt that an 
essentially feudal society sprang up in these 
frontier regions, and the stout ‘castles’ of the 
limitanei are nearly always found surrounded 
by the hutments of slaves and dependants. 

Of the actual development of frontier 
agriculture there is little evidence. We can 
only say that the initial settlements of this 
type began in the 3rd century, and became 
particularly abundant in the 4th. In 
Cyrenaica, many of the frontier farms appear 
to be even later, and to belong to the early 
Christian period. It is, indeed, instructive to 
compare the situation in the eastern and 
western halves of Libya; for in Tripolitania 
the frontier settlements ceased to be of military 
importance after the Vandal invasion of the 
5th century, whereas Cyrenaica remained 
under the control of the Romans until the 
Arab invasions. Of the impact of these 
invasions on rural society, whether civilian or 
military, and of the circumstances which 
eventually led to the abandonment of the 
marginal areas won from the desert, more 
will be said in my next article. 


Warning to Climbers 


by WING COMMANDER E. BENTLEY BEAUMAN 


As holidays among hills and mountains attract more people, the tale of accidents grows. Many of 
them are avoidable, arising from failure to take the precautions herein recommended by a former 
President of the Alpine Ski Club, who has climbed in the Alps, the Himalayas and British Columbia 


ConcERN over mountaineering accidents and 
their tragic results is no new thing, and as far 
back as 1882, which was a black season for 
British mountaineers, Queen Victoria had the 
following words addressed to Mr Gladstone, 
then Prime Minister: 
From Sir Henry Ponsonby to Mr William 
Gladstone 
24th August, 1882 
The Queen commands me to ask you if you 
think she can say anything to mark her dis- 
approval of the dangerous Alpine excursions 
which this year have occasioned so much loss 


of life. 
Henry F. Ponsonby. 
To which Mr Gladstone replied very 
sensibly : 


25th August, 1882 
My dear Sir H. Ponsonby, 

I do not wonder that the Queen’s sym- 
pathetic feelings have again been excited by 
the accidents so grave in character and so 
accumulated during recent weeks in the Alps. 
But I doubt the possibility of any interference 
even by Her Majesty with a prospect of ad- 
vantage. It may be questionable whether, 
upon the whole, mountain climbing (and be 
it remembered that Snowdon has its victims 
as well as the Matterhorn) is more destructive 
than other pursuits in the way of recreation 
which perhaps have no justification to please 
so respectable as that which may be alleged 
on behalf of mountain expeditions. ‘The 
question, however, is not one of wisdom or 
unwisdom; but viewing it as you put it, upon 
its very definite and simple grounds, I see no 
room for action. 

W. E. Gladstone. 

At that time the English were still pioneer- 
ing in the Alps, and apart from local guides 
and chamois hunters, they were practically 
the only active climbers. Since those golden 
days the cult of mountaineering has grown 
and spread all over the world, and the num- 
ber of climbing accidents has risen propor- 
tionately. 

Every year the Central Committee of the 
Swiss Alpine Club publishes a most careful 
analysis of all the known accidents that have 
taken place in the Swiss Alps during the 
previous season, with details of their possible 
causes, which makes instructive reading. For 


instance, an examination of the summary for 
the sixteen years between 1935 and 1950 
shows that during those years 958 Alpine 
accidents took place causing the death of 
1100 persons. ‘There must in addition have 
been a large number of injuries. 

Going more deeply into the question one 
finds that 357 deaths were due to falls when 
rock-climbing; 311 to falls on snow and ice; 
147 to snow avalanches; 88 when picking 
wild flowers; 71 to falls into crevasses on 
glaciers; 61 were caused by bad weather; 
48 by falling stones; and 46 through illness, 
e.g. heart failure. 

Seventy-seven of the deaths occurred to 
lone climbers, and almost half the deaths to 
parties which were climbing without pro- 
fessional guides. This low proportion is 
rather surprising and one can only surmise 
that guided parties carry out more ambitious 
and dangerous expeditions than the re- 
mainder. But the most important conclusion 
reached in the report is that at least a third 
of these accidents could and should have been 
avoided. 

These figures which apply only to the 
Swiss Alps sound most alarming and make 
mountaineering appear to be a very danger- 
ous sport, but it should be remembered that 
vast numbers of Swiss and visitors to Switzer- 
land travel in the mountains or their ap- 
proaches, and it is considered probable that 
for each death that occurred nearly a 
thousand climbers or walkers escaped injury 
of any sort. 

Even our own small mountains, none of 
which attain a height of even 5000 feet, and 
which can boast no glaciers or crevasses or 
edelweiss, and few avalanches, have fre- 
quently been the scene of serious accidents, 
many of them fatal. But the majority of these 
cannot be classed as real climbing accidents, 
as most of them have happened to inexperi- 
enced ramblers and hikers. In some of these 
cases, the very lack of height of the hills in 
North Wales and the Lakes, their accessibility 
and their comparative nearness to big towns 
are in themselves causes of real danger to the 
novice. What the latter generally fails to 
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(Above) Jn summer the easy 
zig-zag path up Snowdon 1s 
crowded with holiday-makers, 
to whom it presents few difficul- 
ties. In winter (left) a very dif- 
ferent problem faces climbers. 
The path, covered with treach- 
erous snow and ice, resembles 
the Alps under the worst con- 
ditions. This is too rarely 
realized by the inexperienced, 
who often attempt the ascent 
inadequately clad or equipped 


TO ALL WHO GO ON THE HILLS 


® BE PROPERLY SHOD AND 
“ADEQUATELY CLAD 


® ESSENTIAL EQUIPMENT: MAP, 
COMPASS, FOOD, SUGAR, SPARE 
PULLOVER AND FIRST-AID SET 


® GIVE YOURSELF AMPLE TIME 
® SAY WHERE YOU ARE GOING 


@® KEEP AN EYE ON THE WEATHER 
@ IF YOU GET LOST YOU MAY CAUSE 
TROUBLE FOR OTHERS 


® THINK TWICE BEFORE GOING 
ALONE. THREE IS A SAFE MINIMUM 
®@ IF YOU WANT TO CLIMB ROCKS, GO 
WITH AN EXPERIENCED LEADER 


Published by The Joint Committee on Mountuin Accidents, 48, Park Road, London, N.W.1. 
Printed by The Walthamstow Press, Ltd., 644, Forest Road, Walthamstow, E.17 


By courtesy of the Ramblers’ Association 


This notice, which is being displayed in Youth Hostels and elsewhere, warns 
climbers of dangers which they can generally avoid by taking a little care 


realize is that in bad weather, with mist, high 
wind, ice or snow, so common during the 
winter months in the hills of Great Britain, 
the conditions often become as difficult and 
dangerous as those experienced in the high 
Alps. In fact only recently in Scotland four 
out of a party of five trained climbers died 
from cold and exhaustion in a violent blizzard 
before they had reached any height on the 
mountain they were hoping to climb. 

Another example of what may happen in 
unfavourable weather conditions was seen 
very clearly in the Snowdon district early last 
year. There had been a severe winter with 
heavy falls of snow, while the Easter holiday 
was earlier than usual. In spite of the bad 
weather the hills were crowded with large 
numbers of inexperienced holiday-makers 
without proper clothing or equipment—some 
even in shorts. At this time the easy way up 
Snowdon, commonly known as the Pig track, 
which in summer is a zig-zag path, was coated 
with treacherous snow and ice. In fact, a 
well-known Everest climber, who knows the 
district intimately and was on the spot, said 
that the conditions in places resembled those 
experienced in the Alps at their worst, and 
demanded not only the necessary skill and 
experience but also full Alpine equipment 
including ice-axes and ropes. No wonder 
then that over the holidays the R.A.F. 
Mountain Rescue Unit and local helpers 
spent most of their time, by day and night, 
carrying the injured (and even corpses) down 
the icy mountainside, and in rescuing or 
attempting to rescue lost and distressed 
walkers. 

It should not be thought, however, that 
nothing is being done to reduce the present 
high rate of mountain accidents. For some 
time past British mountaineering clubs and 
associations have been studying the question 
very seriously. As a result several energetic 
steps have already been taken. For instance, 
special guidance has been issued for the 
benefit of novices with little or no mountain 
experience by the Presidents of the Mountain- 
eering Association, the British Mountaineer- 
ing Council, the Ramblers’ Association and 
the Youth Hostels Association. It advises 
them: to wear nailed boots and sufficient 
clothing and to carry spare woollens; to take 
a map and compass and be able to use them; 
to have an electric torch with a spare bulb 
and battery, and extra food in case of emer- 
gency. It also warns them before setting out 
in the morning to leave word of where they 
intend to go and to seek the advice of experi- 
enced climbers about their proposed route. 
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And finally, they are advised to avoid steep 
slopes of snow and ice, and if they attempt 
rock-climbing to do so only behind an experi- 
enced leader. 

Another important innovation has been 
introduced: the B.B.C. has agreed to broad- 
cast a warning every Friday should the 
weather be unsuitable for climbing and fell- 
walking in the Lakes. The wardens of Youth 
Hostels have undertaken to help by posting 
up warning notices when necessary; and for 
the benefit of climbers and ramblers outside 
recognized organizations hotel-keepers in the 
Lakeland valleys have been asked to hoist a 
warning flag on their hotels whenever condi- 
tions are said to be unsuitable. 

There has also been a great step forward in 
that two or three excellent schools have been 
formed with the object of teaching young 
enthusiasts the craft of mountaineering; their 
influence should help greatly to lessen the 
number of mountain accidents, of which I 
have already mentioned the main categories. 

First on the list come falls when rock- 
climbing. Were this just a question of people 
pitting themselves against the law of gravity, 
the answer would be comparatively simple, 
but one meets with a great number of varia- 
tions in this type of mishap. Undoubtedly 
many of the falls are due to the fact that the 
rocks are too steep or the holds too few for the 
skill of the party. But other factors also affect 
the matter: the rocks may become wet through 
rain, or glazed by ice or covered with fresh 
snow; or pitons (metal pegs sometimes used 
as aids) may come away, as might rock holds, 
and both should always be carefully tested 
before a climber’s full weight is placed on 
them. On difficult pitches the rope should be 
belayed over rocks whenever possible. But 
one can hardly take precautions to allow for 
such an incident as the failure last summer of 
the long fixed rope on the Italian side of the 
Matterhorn, which caused the death of a 
well-known Zermatt guide and skier, Otto 
Furrer. 

Strange to say there have been occasions 
when the most expert mountaineers have 
slipped in the easiest places and fallen to their 
death for no apparent reason. The cause, 
which applies equally to the novice as to the 
expert, would seem to be mainly psychologi- 
cal. During a hard climb the attention is 
fixed on the difficulties being surmounted, 
and the more severe the ascent the greater 
the care exercised. Once the main obstacles 
have been overcome (sometimes only a short 
distance on the return from the summit) 
tension is relaxed, then comes a slip on easy 


On a rock-face on Snowdon. Two important safety measures 
in rock-climbing are illustrated here. The second man has 
taken a belay over a spike of rock, and is carefully paying 
the rope over his shoulder and under his arm to the leader. 
The latter, to protect himself further for the next move, has 
in turn taken the rope over a small spike; the rope will dis- 
engage from it when he climbs another six feet, as he intends 
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From The Matterhorn (Blackwell) 


(Above) The Matterhorn from 
the south-west. Permanent ropes 
and a rope-ladder have been es- 
tablished to help climbers on 
some of the most difficult parts 
of the ascent. Such aids can 
be very dangerous if not main- 
tained in perfect condition ; in 
1951 a fatal accident occurred 
due to the failure of one of 
the ropes. (Right) L’ Echelle 
Jordan, the rope-ladder named 
after an Englishman, Leighton 
Jordan, who had it put up below 
the summit at. his own expense 
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ground with tragedy resulting. One of the 
most celebrated Swiss guides, Franz Loch- 
matter, member of a famous family, who 
made several first ascents of the greatest diffi- 
culty, was thought to have been lost in this 
way on the 14,800-foot Weisshorn. This fine 
peak can hardly be classed as really difficult 
by the ordinary route in normal conditions. 
First of all there is an early morning scramble 
up onto the high ridge of the mountain, 
which starts with a number of moderately 
difficult rock teeth, followed by a long snow 
aréte, sometimes ice for the last few hundred 
feet. It was on the return, almost at the end 
of the climb, that Lochmatter and his tourist 
fell. Coming down one of the rocky towers 
it is usual for the last man to place the rope 
over a small knob and then slide down, hold- 
ing onto the two ends. The guide either 
thought that his rope was more securely 
held than it was, or else he slid down it too 
fast and so missed the ledge. At any rate 
he fell several hundred feet and thus an 
easy climb caused the end of an exceptional 
mountaineer. In much the same way Emile 
Rey of Courmayeur, another very famous 
guide, conqueror of some of the last steep 
Chamonix Aiguilles, is supposed to have met 
his death at the early age of fifty. With his 
English employer he had been climbing the 
precipitous Aiguille du Géant. They had 
completed the climb of the actual mountain 
and had unroped, when, on the lower slopes, 
Emile Rey slipped out of a little rock chimney 
down which he was scrambling and dis- 
appeared from sight. 

There is also a much more reprehensible 
form of overconfidence, which may lead 
to serious trouble; that is when a young 
amateur on a guided climb refuses to take the 
advice of his professional leaders. ‘This hap- 
pened on the Matterhorn with disastrous 
results in the following circumstances. ‘The 
party consisted of a young American, Dr 
Moseley, and his English friend, W. E. 
Craven, both of whom had already made a 
number of Alpine ascents. They had with 
them two Grindelwald guides, Peter Rubi 
and Christian Inabnit. Trouble began to 
develop soon after the start of the climb. 
Moseley obviously thought that his skill was 
superior to the obstacles encountered and 
that being roped was a nuisance. He sug- 
gested to the guides several times that he 
should unrope. The guides, who were 
responsible for his safety, quite rightly refused 
to allow him to do so, and the party arrived 
at the summit without incident. On the way 
down Moseley repeated his demands to un- 


rope; the guides again refused. Then when 
no one was looking the American decided to 
unrope himself, and despite the remonstrances 
of the rest of the party, continued the descent 
more or less on his own. Just above the old 
Hut it was necessary for the party to cross a 
smooth slab. Moseley refused the aid of his 
guide, who had crossed it first; leaped over, 
missed his footing on the other side, and fell 
to his death. The proud Matterhorn had 
proved once again that it cannot be treated 
with contempt. 

Fatal snow and ice accidents are not so 
easy to diagnose. There are seldom eye- 
witnesses of the falls, and the bodies are gener- 
ally discovered lying at the foot of a gully or 
slope. There may well be tracks or steps - 
higher up which end suddenly, but even these 
are not always reliable evidence, as it is pos- 
sible that a loose stone or rock knocked one 
of the party out of his steps, and that he then 
dragged down the others roped to him. 

One of the worst accidents of this nature 
befell four English schoolmasters who were 
climbing together before World War II in the 
Engadine. They intended to ascend the com- 
paratively easy Piz Roseg. As they did not 
return a search party was sent out, and it 
found the bodies lying some way down the 
mountainside with crampons still attached to 
their boots. ‘These crampons are detachable 
metal spikes used to climb up or down slopes 
of frozen snow or ice, and in certain condi- 
tions obviate the time and labour required in 
cutting steps with an ice-axe. But after the 
sun has melted the snow lying on ice this 
method can become really dangerous, as the 
spikes may easily ‘ball’ and so become ineffec- 
tive, or else fail to grip on the hard ice beneath 
the soft snow. When this occurs there can be 
only one result. In this particular case some 
experts thought it possible that a rock had 
fallen and had knocked the party out of their 
steps. What actually happened will never be 
known; but in the case of three young English 
climbers, who were involved in a similar inci- 
dent in the Zermatt district not long ago, 
there seems little doubt that the cause was the 
use of crampons on soft snow and ice. It is 
evident that crampons should be avoided if 
the conditions are at all uncertain, when steps 
should be cut with an ice-axe. 

Snow avalanches are often unpredictable 
and they are always likely to cause a certain 
number of casualties in the mountains; but 
a study of snow in general and the habits of 
avalanches in particular will certainly lessen 
the risk from this source. They are, of course, 
more likely to occur after a heavy fall of 
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(Left) Climbers on one of the 
““gendarmes” on the east ridge 
of the Weisshorn. It is just as 
important in such a climb to ex- 
ercise the greatest care during 
the descent as it 1s on the way 
up. People may become careless 
after the main difficulties are 
over and tension is relaxed and 
serious accidents can and do 
occur on easy places as a result. 
(Below) A climber descending a 
steep slope wearing crampons. 
These are detachable metal spikes 
jixed to the boots and are used 
to climb up or down slopes of— 
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—frozen snow or ice. They can 
be dangerous if there is soft 
snow above ice, when the spikes 
may slide on the ice, or uf melt- 
ing snow packs on the spikes 
which then cease to grip. When- 
ever there 1s any likelihood of 
this happening, steps should 
always be cut with the ice-axe 


(Left) Crossing a snow- 
bridge on a glacier in the 
Engadine. Such bridges may 
become dangerous after the 
sun has melted the snow. 
Falls into crevasses were 
responsible for seventy-one 
deaths in fifteen years on 
the Alps. The golden 
rule so far as crevasses or 
glacier-climbing are con- 
cerned is never lo go in a 
party of less than three, as 
it is practically imposs- 
ible for one man to haul a 
companion out again unaided 
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(Right) Avalanches are one of 
the most common causes of acci- 
dents on mountains ; they caused 
141 deaths in the same fifteen- 
year period on the Alps. Snow 
avalanches are often unpredict- 
able, though local knowledge 
and a close study of snow con- 
ditions can lessen the danger 
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snow at any time of year and also during a 
thaw or with a warm west wind. In these 
circumstances ascents and descents should be 
made up rocks whenever possible, and tra- 
verses across snow slopes, if essential, should 
be made as high as possible. It will also help 
to consult local guides or inhabitants about 
the places where avalanches usually fall. But 
even the experts do not always know the 
answer, as was shown when such an old and 
experienced guide as Alexander Burgener and 
a number of others with him were over- 
whelmed by an avalanche even before they 
had reached the mountain hut—the Bergli 
Hut—from which they intended to start on 
an ascent the next day. 

There is a good deal of written information 
about glaciers and the crevasses found in 
them, but practical experience is the only 
real way to obtain the necessary knowledge 
of how to travel as safely as possible on 
a glacier, so it is important for novices to start 
their glacier excursions under the leadership 
of experienced mountaineers. From them 
there are many lessons to learn, such as how 
to tell from the appearance of the snow sur- 
face where crevasses are likely to be;. the 
dangers of falling seracs (ice-towers) ; the safest 
way of crossing snow bridges; and a hundred 
other points of this sort. 

One of the golden rules to be observed is 
that a party on a glacier should never be less 
than three, for the very good reason that if 
one man falls into a crevasse it is practically 
impossible for his companion to haul him out 
unaided. But like all rules this is sometimes 
broken, and in ignoring it one fine summer 
day I had personal experience of what the 
results might be. My young guide—one of 
the Lochmatter family—and I had climbed 
a small rock peak above St Niklaus, not far 
from Zermatt, and we were wandering home- 
wards over the flat smooth surface of a snow- 
field. Without the slightest warning I sud- 
denly felt myself falling and was brought up 
with a tremendous jerk at the bottom of a 
twenty-foot crevasse. Beside me lay my guide 
whom I had dragged in with me. When we 
had recovered from our surprise, we tried to 
cut our way up the smooth ice walls without 
the slightest success, and if another party had 
not happened to be on the mountain that day 
and seen us disappear, we should be up there 
still! As it was we got off lightly with a few 
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cuts and bruises. 

Another real source of danger is stones fall- 
ing singly or in showers, which in a very short 
time attain great speed. They are liable to 
descend at any time, but more particularly 
when the sun has been on a peak for a while, 
so the best time to avoid them will be early 
in the morning, when it is still freezing. 
Mountains vary in this respect according to 
their structure. For instance, most of the 
Chamonix Aiguilles are composed of firm 
granite, while, on the other hand, a mountain 
such as the Matterhorn is in a continual state 
of disintegration, either through natural 
causes or human agency. Much of this great 
peak is made up of loose rock, and when a 
number of climbers are engaged in an ascent 
or descent of the North-East ridge they can 
hardly avoid sending down some stones which 
may injure parties below. I remember one 
occasion when my guide and I were going 
down this Hornli ridge and had _ nearly 
reached the hut at the foot of the peak. A 
short way behind us followed a Dutch climber 
and his two guides. They were just crossing 
the last narrow snow gully—one guide was 
standing on each side of it with the tourist in 
the middle—when we heard an avalanche of 
stones descending. It swept the Dutchman 
off his feet. He was fortunately held by the 
rope, but as a result of the accident he 
suffered a broken arm, head injuries and 
shock. The safest policy-on this and similar 
mountains with many loose rocks is for all the 
parties to keep as closely together as possible 
during the climb. 

There is perhaps no need to spend much 
time or sympathy over the sad fate of the 
gatherers of edelweiss, who frequently fall 
down precipitous cliffs in their quest for 
beauty. The curious part is that they always 
seem to seek this famous flower in the most 
inaccessible spots, when, in actual fact, if they 
made enquiries in the local village, they 
would probably discover that it was growing 
in profusion in some pleasant meadow close 
at hand. 

In conclusion, I would like to add that 
although in this article I have had to concen- 
trate on the grimmer side of mountaineering, 
its pursuit is hardly more perilous—and is, in 
my opinion, far more repaying—than that of 
many other outdoor sports, provided reasonable 
precautions are taken. 
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S. Croce: “the masterpiece of the 
high period” of Baroque in Lecce 


Durinc the journey across the plain which 
forms the heel of Italy there is little to be seen 
which recalls its classical past save the scat- 
tered groves of ancient olive trees, with their 
vast trunks and branches, writhing like so 
many Laocoéns. On these trees, which are 
2000 years old, the sentimental imagination 
settles; Virgil saw them as he travelled across 
Magna Graecia to Brundisium. Then, too, 
he must have seen the villages of little, 
conical-shaped houses which dot the plain as 
ubiquitously as the trees—houses suggesting 
a primitive African culture which has re- 
“mained unchanged for thousands of years. On 
the slopes of the dark roofs of these érudli are 
white-painted symbols which subtly vary 
from house to house and are intended to 
frighten away the evil spirits of the air and 
the possessors of the Evil Eye. The culture of 
the trulli has survived, but on the Gulf of 
Taranto the amphorae of Sybaris lie lost 
beneath some unknown earth; no temples 
remain in Magna Graecia, only the occa- 
sional monoliths of prehistoric worship. 
Near the Adriatic coast of the plain is the 
town of Lecce, and it forms an oasis of civili- 
zation in this primitive district, an architec- 
tural Sybaris created during the 17th century 
by patrons, architects and sculptors who 


loaded every rift with the ore of visual 


pleasure, indulged all their fantasies of 
luxuriant ornamentation. ‘They entwined 
classical columns with swags of fruit and 
flowers, and from behind the acanthus leaves 
of their Corinthian capitals appear the heads 
of putti and mythological animals. Why should 
this town be here?—you ask as you walk the 
narrow streets beneath rococo balconies and 
start with pleasure at the discovery of each 
fresh, fantastic church—what chance combi- 
nation of circumstance produced it? Gregor- 
ovius called Lecce the ‘Florence of the 
Baroque”’ and certainly, if it were in some 
more accessible part of Italy, it would equal 
Florence in fame. In recent years the fashion 
for Baroque has brought it some celebrity, and 
the Lecce version of Baroque has character- 
istics which give it a peculiar fascination. By 
comparison Roman Baroque, with its smooth 
spaces of travertine, becomes grave and 
austere; indeed, the architects of Lecce had 
little understanding of those questions of con- 
trolled movement, of tensions frozen at their 
highest pitch, which obsessed Bernini and 
Borromini. Detail and ornament were the 
obsessions of Francesco Zimbalo and 
Giuseppe Cino and they made no attempt to 
organize this ornamentation into an illusion 
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of movement, in the manner of Bavarian 
Baroque. Their excess was static; it is 
almost as if they used Baroque forms simply 
because they made a convenient base for a 
panoply of ornament. This is the mediaeval 
method, and the Gothic mind had its place 
in the creation of Baroque Lecce. 

It is always interesting to try to relate an 
art with the character of the ambience which 
produced it, and it is difficult to imagine that 
the churches and palaces of Lecce could have 
been produced by a community which was 
not luxury-loving to the point of vulgarity. 
Yet the Leccese have always had a reputation 
for modesty of manner and a_ puritanical 
regard for the sanctity of the home, which is 
symbolized at marriage by a gift of honey 
from the husband to the bride. Men pre- 
ferred to drink in their own homes rather than 
to go to an inn. Even today there are few 
cafés, gregariousness is not encouraged, 
domesticity is precious, and the manner of the 
people is noticeably quieter than in other 
parts of southern Italy. It would be too 
fanciful to suggest that architectural exuber- 
ance was a compensation for this chastity of 
the mind; and when one discovers that the 
modesty of the Leccese comes from an 
absorption of the courtly culture of mediaeval 
France, the contrast is less explicit. At one 
time Lecce was known as the centre of 
Apulian chivalry and the Leccese as the 
“French of Italy’. This is an important 
point for a proper understanding of the town, 
since if one thinks of mediaeval courtliness as 
the source of the culture of Lecce much is 
explained. Only one mediaeval church 
remains—the Romanesque SS. Nicolé e 
Cataldo—whose facade, rebuilt by Cino in 
the early 18th century, incorporates the 
magnificent original entrance, with its serried 
rows of ornamented arches. This entrance 
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and the Baroque which surrounds it har- 
monize effortlessly, because hands luxuriating 
in the ornamental possibilities of the soft 
pietra leccese have carved both. 

This does not answer the question which 
every visitor to Lecce asks himself as he reels 
from one fabulous fagade to the next: What 
caused this sudden fury of building during so 
short a period? The Lecce renaissance began 
quietly at the beginning of the 17th century 
with a style which was content with a mild 
breaking away from the late classical forms; 
the ‘ high’ period came between 1650 and 
1690 when the revolt was at its most excessive 
and prolific; the buildings dating from 1690 
show a return to a more formal manner. 
S. Matteo, for instance, built by Achille 
Carducci in 1700, is a Borrominesque study 
in opposing planes in which decoration is 
only accessory. But it is the high period 
which is unique, and one reads the history of 
the town in the hope of discovering that this 
period corresponded with that of some mega- 
lomaniac bishop intent on recreating the town 
for his own posthumous glory. And, indeed, 
much of the finest building was done during 
the eleven years in which Antonio Pignatelli 
was bishop. Psychologically there were 
reasons why he should interest himself in 
architecture of this kind. He was fifty-six 
when he was made bishop in 1671. His career 
in the Church had been brilliant and 
primacy seemed certain, but political exped- 
iency suddenly banished him to Lecce, where 
he must have felt that his career was finished; 
such men—Francis I is an instance—often 
find sublimation in grandiloquent art. How- 
ever, expediency brought Pignatelli to Rome 
in 1682 as Innocent XII. He was a man of 
great taste and intelligence and he must have 
played an important part in the renaissance 
at Lecce. -He came to the town at a time 

when circumstances were against 

any outbursts of the arts. The 

Spanish viceroys ruled the dis- 

trict with little consideration for 

the people, and at a census taken 
two years before Pignatelli be- 
came bishop: the population of 

Lecce had dwindled (from 

36,000 at the end of the 16th 

century) to 18,000. Plague and 

malaria seem to have been the 

cause. On the face of it the cir- 

cumstances of the time were 

against a creative revival in the 

arts, but creative periods have no 
~ logical pattern. During the ter- 

rible years of the 14th century 
A. J. Thornton 


The trulli of the Apulian plain: beehive houses iypifying the primitive 
background against which the architectural Jantasies of Lecce luxuriate 
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SS. Nicolé e Cataldo : Lecce’s only remaining mediaeval chur 
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S. Matteo : a “‘study in opposing planes in which decoration is only accessory’’. 
It was built in 1700 after the period of ‘high’ Baroque had declined in Lecce 


S. Croce: a detail of the facade. The Baroque architects of Lecce “entwined 
classical columns with swags of fruit and flowers, and from behind the acanthus 
leaves of their Corinthian capitals appear the heads of mythological animals”’ 


The fagade of S. Croce seen at the end of a street in Lecce. Built under the 
direction of the greatest of Lecce’s architects, Francesco Kimbalo, in the second 
half of the 17th century, it is ‘high’ Baroque with a mediaeval twist to it 
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A detail from the interior of S. Croce. Lecce craftsmen allowed themselves to run 
riot in stucco and “‘there is little relief from putti and a vegetation of ornament” 
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“Iron balconies in the Spanish style? adorn the street fronts of houses in Lecce, 
which are simple and sedate compared with the Baroque exuberance of the churches 
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The Prefe 


in stone’, 


the arts became an essential form of escape, 
and there is a relationship between the 
idealism of the mediaeval conception of the 
Paradise Garden and the desire of the 
architects of Lecce to produce an ‘impossible’, 
ideal architecture. 

The masterpiece of the high period is the 
facade of S. Croce, built under the direction 
of the greatest of the Lecce architects, Fran- 
cesco Zimbalo. His position was not unlike 
that of a mediaeval master-builder. The 
general scheme of the facade was his, but the 
detail was carried out by craftsmen-sculptors, 
all working in the same tradition. It is the 
unified work of these craftsmen which is so 
overwhelming and which forces one to 
suspend judgment to such an extent that the 
weakness of the whole design only becomes 
apparent later. The lower half is a conven- 
tional arrangement of equally spaced columns 
which seem to be crushed by the enormous 
weight above them: the gallery supported by 
corbels of slaves and mythological animals, 
the four heavily decorated columns, the 
massive, broken and decorated pediment 
which crowns the whole facade. A more 
sophisticated Baroque architect would have 
avoided this aesthetic frailty of the lower half 
by a less regular arrangement of the columns, 
but Zimbalo was no experimenter in new 
forms; the frankly mediaeval turn to his mind 
is shown by his use of a rose window as the 
focal point of his design. 

The Prefettura which adjoins S. Croce was 

probably built by Zimbalo’s pupil, Cino, and 
matches it in fantasy, although it has no 
mediaeval characteristics. It is a stage setting 
by a Bibiena at last achieved in stone, 
it cries out for a corps de ballet and an audience. 
By 1694, when he built the Seminary, Cino 
had returned to earth, for here ornament is 
controlled and classical forms underlie the 
design with little exaggeration. The result 
-is conventional and dull, and there is no 
doubt that the decline in originality in the 
last period is due to conscious sloughing-off of 
the mediaeval character of the high period. 
S. Matteo is an exception, but Carducci is 
not a typical Leccese since he was not 
primarily concerned with producing a local 
style. The facade of SS. Nicolé e Cataldo 
(1710-16) must also be excused from the 
charge of dull conventionality. The sim- 
plicity of its general arrangement, with the 
decorative detail concentrated at the capitals 
of the pilasters, has a mathematical perfec- 
tion. There is no attempt at Baroque 
‘movement’; all is calm and static. 

The secular buildings of Lecce have great 
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charm. Excess was kept for the churches, 
and, as was right in a town where domesticity 
was held precious, the houses are quietly 
pretty. Iron balconies in the Spanish style 
were popular on the street fronts, but it is 
from their courtyards that these little palaces 
appear at their most charming, as if the whole 
life of the house. were modestly turning away 
from the public eye. The streets themselves 
are very narrow and winding, but, as in 
Venice, the cramped space increases the 
potency of the sudden discovery of each 
church, whose dramatic effect is again 
increased by the impossibility, often, of seeing 
it in any perspective. There is no room for 
that favourite plaything of Baroque artists, 
the fountain, but even if there were it is 
unlikely that the Leccese could think in 
terms of the wasteful rhythms of water. Here 
water is precious and in times of drought 
““acqua potabile”’ is sent by rail from the 


north. Had water been plentiful Heaven 
knows what fantasies Zimbalo—‘ il Zin- 
garello”” as he was called—might not have 
produced. 


In reading the scanty literature on Lecce 
one notices that writers become inhibited 
when they turn to the subject of the interiors 
of the churches. Once one has fallen under 
the spell of the facades it becomes difficult to 
admit that the interiors achieve all the poten- 
tial vulgarity of the exteriors. There is 
usually a danger of vulgarity when a crafts- 
man finds he is not continuously struggling 
with his material. The beautiful honey- 
coloured stone of Lecce, which can be carved 
with such ease, produced craftsmen for whom 
stucco allowed even greater freedom. Motifs 
are repeated everywhere with unimaginative 
variations, there is little relief throughout the 
church from putti and a vegetation of orna- 
ment, and sunlight pours in, pitilessly reveal- 
ing the tawdry face. There are occasional 
fine details; a pair of piping boys in S. Croce 
is charming, but in the main the work is pro- 
vincial and graceless, so intent on the excess 
of luxury that it has become heavy and dull. 

A memory of the monotony of these 
interiors does, at least, prevent one from over- 
stating claims for the Lecce version of 
Baroque. As a town it equals Venice in the 
immediacy and intensity of the pleasure it 
gives, but the interiors are symptomatic, not 
only of a potential vulgarity in the facades, 
but of an essential lack of those intellectual 
qualities without which architecture is in- 
variably second-rate. Lecce, though it is a 
precious jewel of a town, is the apotheosis of 
the second-rate. 
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Two Brazils 


I. The North-East Coast 


by R. ALLAN MURRAY 


Our ancestors spoke of voyaging to “‘the Brazils’’, an expression in which there is much truth. 
The great cities, such as Rio de Faneiro and Sao Paulo, and the rich southern farmlands, are 
often described. This and a succeeding article tell of two other, less known Brazils, relating 
them and their inhabitants to the geographical and social pattern of the whole vast country 


In Brazil even the most casual traveller, if he 
travels widely enough, must be aware how 
firmly geography has determined the pattern 
of human settlement. There are many 
Brazils, and the obstinacy of their natural 
frontiers is apparent even when they are 
crossed smoothly and comfortably by air. 

In the arid backlands of the North-East 
and the mountains of the coast, nature has 
drawn formidable barriers behind some of 
the largest cities that face the sea. In the 
far interior the world’s broadest jungle tells 
its own story. Seen from 5000 feet it flows 
over every horizon. Beneath slips of cloud 
it looks like an angry ocean capped by white 
horses. It pinions half-a-dozen State capitals 
and shrouds the greater part of this enormous 
country. 

Politically, the regions so divided are 
loosely knit but firmly united. Socially, their 
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relations might be described as those between 
island communities. At one time or another 
during the past four centuries, pioneers have 
established many bridgeheads along the coast 
and up the Amazon. Sometimes these bridge- 
heads have been extended with remarkable 
benefits for the country as a whole, notably 
in the coffee lands of the State of Sao Paulo. 
In other cases they have been restricted, not 
so much by the lack of human initiative as 
by the fierce opposition of geographical 
influences. The Brazilian interior has seen 
some heroic exploits, often with pitifully 
inadequate tools; but it is hardly surprising 
that human activity has, on the whole, 
retained its island pattern. In fact, Brazil 
has one of the most highly developed net- 
works of domestic air services anywhere in 
the world. But there are cities between which 
no practicable links exist except by air and 
water. 

If geographical factors have 
determined this island pattern 
of the social structure, they 
also go far to explain contrasts 
in regional life and manners. 
The vaqueiro or cowboy of the 
North-East, driving his lean, 
tawny zebus through scrub and 
cactus, is a different personal- 
ity from his lighter-skinned 
compatriot, the gaucho, whose 
Polled Angus and Herefords 
graze on the rolling green 
plains of the far south that face 
the Argentine border. The 
northern cowboy is the product 
of a marginal civilization, a 
blend of Portuguese and native 
Indian blood and a_ hardy 
example of man’s ability to 
adapt himself to his environ- 
ment. The gaucho, while no 
less hardy, is the central figure 

~ inaregion whose main industry 
is farming. 
A, J. Thornton 
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Bahia (Salvador), though belonging strictly to what Brazilians term “‘the East’’, lies at the southern end 
of the north-eastern coastal bulge and shares the colonial traditions of other cities of the North-East. 
(Above) The upper town is connected by a gigantic lift with such markets as (below) the Mercado Modelo 
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The markets at Bahia are good places to observe the variety of north-eastern Brazil’s racial mixture. 
Contributions to its ingredients are made by the crews of (above) many trading and fishing boats 
and (below) customers at the Agua dos Meninos market, where donkey-boys wait to take purchases home 
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(Right) A mulatto porter in 
one of Bahia’s markets. The 
guitar derives from Portugal, 
but Bahian songs have a strong- 
ly African flavour, like many 
of the city’s customs. Neg- 
roes came to Brazil as slaves ; 
they have been absorbed into 
the social framework peaceful- 
ly and without a Civil War. 
Today the rights of the mulat- 
to are those of every citizen 


(Left) A Portuguese vendor at 
the Agua dos Meninos market. 
He represents the ‘‘solid, prim- 
itive, dominant nucleus” of a 
society moulded in varying de- 
grees by other races, but owing 
its origin to the arrival in 
Brazil of Pedro Alvares Cabral, 
the Portuguese navigator, in 
1500. Thereafter, despite in- 
curstons by both French and 
Dutch, Portugal steadily con- 
solidated her hold on that por- 
tion of the New World assigned 
to her by agreement with Spain 
under the Treaty of Tordesil- 
las, which was signed in 1494 


—characteristics are evident 
in all Brazilian coastal cit- 
tes: even without the tradi- 
tional costume of the baiana 
which has been popularized by 
Carmen Miranda, a servant 
girl (right) of Rio de Faneiroin 
carnival dress has some of her 
gaiety and abundant vitality 


The baiana (left) typifies 
Bahia’s coloured womenfolk. 
“Proudly, intensely brown,” she 
wears a turban (here partly 
hidden under a wide straw hat) 
which points to the Mohammea- 
an ancestry of much of Brazil’ s 
African stock. Her racial— 


More broadly, a distinction may be drawn 
between life in the whole coastal belt and in 
the interior. Brazil’s coastline extends for 
3600 miles from the equatorial north to the 
subtropical south. And 2700 miles separate 
the upper Amazon in Brazil’s farthest west 
from the bulging coastline of the North-East. 
The fact that nine-tenths of Brazil’s 50,000,000 
inhabitants live within 300 miles of the Atlan- 
tic is a pointed commentary on the effect of 
geography on human settlement. 

As a Brazilian historian, Humberto de 
Campos, has written: “With the opening of 
the ports at the dawn of the 19th century .. . 
the populations near the coast turned entirely 
towards the sea, and the isolation of the white 
man in the extreme interior became more 
profound”. The white man in the extreme 
interior is still an isolated figure. So, to a 
lesser extent, are many of his coastal com- 
patriots even today. 

But of course geographical influences are 
not the whole explanation of regional varia- 
tions in the Brazilian social pattern. The 
blending of races—indigenous and immigrant 
—has influenced regional characteristics just 
as profoundly. Portugal supplied what has 
been called ‘‘the solid, primitive, dominant 
nucleus”’ of civilized life wherever it exists in 
Brazil. Round this nucleus has grown a 
society moulded in varying degrees by the 
African Negro and the aboriginal Indian. 
Regional differences have been all the more 
clearly accentuated by certain migratory 
patterns.of both European and African stock 
within the country. 

Two of the many Brazils whose character- 
istics are clearly influenced by these consid- 
erations of both land and race are the north- 
eastern bulge and the middle Amazon. 
Contrasts between them are obvious enough 
to the traveller. In this article I propose 
to relate the factors I have mentioned to my 
own impressions on a brief journey to three 
cities—Fortaleza, on the northern edge of the 
coastal bulge; Recife, on the bulge itself; and 
Bahia, at the southern end of the bulge. In 
a subsequent article I hope to deal in the 
same way with Manaus and some smaller 
communities in Amazonia, of which Manaus 
is the hub. 

Strictly speaking, Fortaleza and Recife 
belong to the region which Brazilians term 
generically “the North-East’’, while Bahia is 
regarded as belonging to ‘‘the East”. They 
inherit, however, strong common traditions, 
for all three cities are on that part of the coast 
where the slave trade was most active, where 
local patriotism drove the Dutch invaders in 


the 17th century first from Bahia and later 
from Recife, and where the Catholic Church 
exerted a powerful unifying influence from 
the earliest days of Portuguese colonization. 
Indeed, the influence of the Church was 
largely responsible for the unity which 
enabled the Portuguese settlers to drive out 
the Protestant Dutch—a defeat which re- 
moved the last and probably the greatest 
menace to the political unity of the whole 
country. 

On this part of the coast the essence of the 
old colonial days seemed to me to linger more 
strongly than in any other part of Brazil I had 
visited. At Apipucos, a suburb of Recife, I 
visited my friend Dr Gilberto Freyre, author 
of some penetrating sociological studies of 
Brazil, of which perhaps the best known is 
The Masters and the Slaves. In his white 
colonial house, he ushered me into a room 
lined with furniture carved from the wood 
of the Jacaranda. While we talked a white- 
headed mulatto brought drinks made from 
the juice of the exquisite maracujad. In the 
leisurely atmosphere of a golden afternoon I 
found it easy to imagine the spacious and on 
the whole benevolent feudalism of the old 
slave days. 

The city itself had many reminders of them. 
On the fringes of the built-up area we drove 
past several mocambos, thatched villages which 
still house great numbers of the industrial 
working class; life in these communities is 
very much more primitive than is suggested 
by the impressive modern architecture of the 
city’s commercial centre. But what city has 
no slums? 

Since its earliest days, Recife has drawn its 
working class largely from African stock. Its 
fortunes were built on sugar and cotton, and 
the original manpower for plantations and 
mills was provided by Negro slaves. At one 
time in the 18th century north-eastern Brazil 
earned more from its sugar exports than 
Britain earned by all British exports together. 
Today Recife is Brazil’s third largest city. 
With 350,000 inhabitants or thereabouts, it 
ranks after Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo. 

Religious architecture also emphasizes 
Recife’s colonial importance. Under Dr 
Freyre’s expert guidance I visited several 
richly ornamented churches and convents. 
Olinda, which faces Recife across a wide 
lagoon, was one of Brazil’s earliest religious 
centres, and its streets are still lined almost 
entirely by churches (of which it has reputedly 
twenty-five), convents, monasteries and sem- 
inaries. It boasts, too, what is said to be the 
most perfectly preserved specimen of a 
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colonial wooden balcony still existing in 
Brazil. 

For seven years in the middle of the 17th 
century, Count Maurice of Nassau held for 
Holland a coastal slice of Brazil extending 
from Bahia in the south to Maranhao in the 
north. His was an enlightened administra- 
tion, but its legacy is more discernible to the 
archaeologist than to the social historian. In 
the precincts of one of Recife’s Franciscan 
convents, Dr Freyre pointed to a crumbling 
stone tower. “Some people claim’’, he said, 
“that it is the only remaining part of Count 
Maurice’s palace, though I’m not sure about 
it.” I came away with the impression that 
only in such ruins does the Dutch influence 
remain. 

By contrast, the colonial power of the 
Catholic Church is everywhere in evidence 
on this part of the coast. That is hardly 
surprising, for, in the graphic words of 
Euclides da Cunha, Brazil’s best-known 
historian of the North-East, colonization ‘‘fol- 
lowed the slow tread of the missionary’’. 
Jesuits first came to Brazil in 1549, and they 
were the first Jesuits to enter the New World. 
In Brazil they were only 500 strong when the 
Society of Jesus was expelled from Portugal 
and its Empire in 1759. But the value of their 
civilizing influence among the Indians and 
their educational work among the settlers is 
agreed by historians to have been much 
greater than their number suggests. The first 
to follow in their footsteps were the Carme- 
lites and Franciscans; later came the Bene- 
dictines.. In all its work, the Church has 
played an incalculable part in helping to 
weave into a common basic pattern the three 
racial elements on the coast—the Portuguese 
settlers, the native Indians, and the Negro 
slaves. 

Estimates of the number of Negro slaves 
brought to Brazil vary from 3,000,000 to 
15,000,000. A more helpful index to the 
strength of the Negro ingredient in the racial 
mixture is the generally agreed proportion of 
Africans in the country’s total population of 
whites, Negroes and mulattos. At the end of 
the 18th century Brazil’s population of 
3,600,000 included 1,900,000 Negroes and 
600,000 mulattos. The Negroes came from 
areas as far apart as the Sudan, Nigeria, and 
Angola. And anthropologists have found a 
fertile field for study in the characteristics of 
the various negroid types as they. appear in 
the Brazilian melting pot. 

I found the mixture at its darkest in Bahia, 
a dreamlike city which sets off to striking 
advantage the picturesque customs of its 
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warm-hearted, easy-going coloured folk. This 


was Brazil’s first capital, a city where the 
Church was so strong a part of the colonial 
pattern that everyone, it is said, knelt during 
the Angelus and people prayed in corners of 
the Government Palace. Today Bahia— 
which ranks after Recife in population—is 
said to have a church for every day of the 
year; a popular belief which pardonably ex- 
aggerates the effect of so much ecclesiastical 
architecture. Everywhere, churches in the 
Portuguese colonial style thrust their towers 
above the twisting, climbing streets. Above 
the port, with its thronged open-air markets, 
stands the upper city, reached either by a 
gigantic lift or by climbing the cobbled streets. 
Donkeys and mules equipped with panniers 
are Bahia’s only slaves in these modern times; 
and their name is legion. 

The great majority of the human element 
is proudly, intensely brown. Its most flam- 
boyant representative is the bazana, a type 
which Carmen Miranda has popularized far 
beyond her own country, and which Brazi- 
lians everywhere regard with much the same 
affection as the Londoner reserves for his 
‘pearly’ kings and queens. The dress of the 
baiana is said to owe its inspiration to the 
habits of Sudanese women imported as slaves. 
Her white turban is a reminder of her Mo- 
hammedan ancestry, as also, perhaps, is the 
frilled lace blouse and skirt. The gaily col- 
oured shawl round her shoulders is known as 
a pano da costa—a “‘scarf of the coast’’, a phrase 
which refers to the West African coast, not 
the Brazilian coast. Her wrists are often 
heavy with jingling bracelets, of the kind once 
worn by slaves to indicate the prosperity of 
their masters’ households. Almost always 
there hangs from a slender necklace a tiny 


figa—a clenched fist made of wood, metal or 


ivory and representing the thumb inserted 
between the index and second fingers. 

This symbol, considered to ward off the 
evil eye and often worn on the nape of the 
neck, since the wary can look ahead but may 
be bewitched from behind, is a reminder of 
the continuing influence of half-forgotten 
African beliefs. In Brazil these tribal customs 
have been canalized into the ritual of macumba 
—a parallel development to West Indian 
voodooism. In the minds of its devotees, 
macumba is a reinforcement of their Christian 
devotions rather than a heresy—a curious 
example of religious syncretism. 

Thus the baiana typifies a great deal of 
Africa’s contribution to Brazilian life. I spoke 
to many of her kind. For they sat, it seemed, 
at almost every street-corner in Bahia, baking 


The Roman Catholic Church 
has exercised a powerful influ- 
ence on Brazilian social life. 
Many churches in the Portu- 
guese colonial style dominate the 
skyline of Bahia, as viewed 
(right) from the upper city, 
and their interiors, like that 
of Sao Francisco (below), are 
richly decorated and gilded 


(Above) Commercial architec- 
ture in the centre of Recife 
is impressively modern and 
displayed to full advantage 
on the banks of the two rivers 
that flow through the city. 
The past is more easily evoked 
in the architecture of the old- 
er streets, and in the neigh- 
bouring municipality of Olinda, 
one of Brazil’s earliest re- 
ligious centres, where a fine 
specimen (left) of a colonial 
wooden balcony, exquisitely 
latticed, still overlooks a 
street lined almost entirely 
with churches and seminaries 
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Fishermen beaching their jangada at Mucuripé, near Fortaleza. This craft, used on the north-east 
coast of Brazil, is of Indian origin, made of light-weight logs and equipped with a triangular sail 


and selling spicy sweetmeats with names that 
roll off every Brazilian tongue; names like 
acarajé, and caruri, and vatapd; and I, a 
stranger, had to ask my way about. Under- 
standably in their own city, the baianas were 
most accurate in their street directions; but 
I found a curious addiction to the belief that 
the time needed to reach anywhere from any- 
where else was ten minutes. This, too, was 
perhaps hardly surprising, for an hour spent 
here or there is only a moment of Bahia’s 
time—and for me it was never wasted. 

Was it fancy, I wondered, to read into the 
proud, confident smile of these stately women 
still another reminder that the Negro element 
in Brazil had been absorbed into the social 
framework, peacefully and without a Civil 
War? The pattern of the slave economy 
lingers in Bahia as in Recife. But surely that 
is a small price to pay for the disappearance 
of any colour bar. True, social stratification 
in Bahia as in Recife finds the mulatto at the 
bottom. But his liberties are those of every 
other citizen. Recife’s mocambos, like the 
costume of the baiana, are an inheritance, not 
an imposition. 


In Fortaleza I found stronger traces of 
another strain: that of the aboriginal Indian. 
Prominent in the vaqueiros behind Recife, it 
is also very marked in the fishermen of 
Fortaleza. With good reason; for since 1877 
Ceara (of which State Fortaleza is the 
capital) has been the principal source of 
immigrants into the Amazon basin. In that 
year Ceara was scourged by an unusually 
severe drought. Its inhabitants, already char- 
acterized by a hardy blending of Portuguese 
and Indian stock, began to flow westwards 
to seek their fortunes in the rubber boom. 
It has been estimated that during the next 
thirty years about 90,000 of these swarthy, 
sturdy pioneers settled along the great river. 
But the traffic has ebbed as well as flowed, 
according to changes in the prosperity of the 
two regions. Back to the coast has come an 
even stronger Indian strain. 

The fishermen of Fortaleza, and others as 
far south as Bahia, use the jangada, a raft of 
Indian origin with a triangular sail. Gener- 
ally it measures about twenty-one feet by six. 
It is made of light-weight logs lashed together 
by fibres, and equipped with little more than 
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a stone anchor, a basket for fish, the fishing 
nets themselves, and a paddle that serves as 
a helm. Craft of this size carry a crew of 
three. They put out day after day and usually 
return before sundown—without benefit of 
compass—bringing home a small basket of 
fish for the local market. Sometimes they are 
gone for days on end. Liners have reported 
them 200 miles off the coast and sometimes 
an empty jangada is washed ashore. But 
disaster seems to be less frequent than the 
foreign eye might suppose. One afternoon I 
watched the homing fleet from the fishermen’s 
beach at Mucuripé. When the long line 
of jangadas had been rolled on palm logs 
across the hot yellow sand beyond reach of 
the tide, I spoke with one of the returned 
fishermen. ‘Very stable boats!’’ he assured 
me with a proud eye. 

And proud people these sailors are. Their 
connection with the slave trade is historic in 
Brazil. It was in Fortaleza that one of them, 
Francisco José do Nascimento—better known 
as O Dragao do Mar, the Dragon of the Sea— 
mustered his fellows in protest against the 
slave traffic in 1881, seven years before the 
Abolition Law was finally passed. ‘‘No more 
slaves shall be landed in Ceara!’ he declared. 
In fulfilment of this vow Negroes from the 
arriving slave ships were brought ashore by 
jangadas at isolated spots and summarily set 
free. They remained free, for since 1850 the 
slave traffic itself had been illicit, although 
manumission of slaves already bonded pro- 
ceeded only by gradual stages until the final 
unconditional Abolition of 1888. 

If such necessarily brief incursions into the 
history of Brazil suggest that the Church 
and the slave trade played prominent parts 
in moulding social habits to varying degrees 
but within a common basic pattern, this was 
my own impression in these three coastal 
cities. What the basic pattern is perhaps 
defies any summary definition. But two 
experiences spring to mind which seem to 
illustrate at least a noticeable strand in this 
complex design, where three main races— 
two immigrant and one indigenous—have 
been woven together under the tropical sun. 

In Recife I was the guest of Dr Freyre at an 
alfresco luncheon given in honour of a local 
poet, a son of Recife who was also a Federal 
Judge. Beneath the heavy tracery of the Ben- 
jamin trees the ground was dappled with 
strong sunlight. Speeches over the wine were 
enthusiastic, properly sentimental, and inter- 
minable. Wholly admirable tributes were 
paid by one and all to one and all. As time 
went on my eyes drifted from the company 
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of doctors, lawyers, artists, writers, poets and 
public men, to the tiny, statuesque figure of 
a street-sweeper, his sorely patched jeans and 
bare brown feet mottled by the shadows, his 
hands immobile on his broom, his eyes fixed 
on the speaker of the moment. I think I 
detected in his face signs of both the Indian 
and the Negro. In what seemed an exag- 
gerated reflection of the company’s alterna- 
ting moods, he was laughing at one moment 
and crying the next. But what I find hardest 
to forget is his wrapt wistfulness. 

I remembered the incident when, in Bahia 
a few days later, I listened to a Government 
official who was giving me his views on the 
social scene of his own State. He was a close 
observer of it, and what he had to say ran 
more or less as follows. 

While the British had colonized in India 
and the East through private companies, 
which saw that they would have to keep order 
for their own safety and profit, the first thing 
the Portuguese did in Brazil was to establish 
the power of the State. The British trend— 
he swept his hands upwards—was from private 
enterprise to public service, a gradual en- 
croachment into the work of government. 
The Portuguese trend—his hands fell limp— 
was the reverse. Everything was done in the 
name of the Government, and the colonies 
kept the money. He shrugged. Slavery, he 
went on, was an important ingredient in this 
process. And its real legacy in Brazil was that 
work had come to be regarded, not as a means 
to happiness but as a necessary evil. Every- 
body dreamed of finding a way to make work 
unnecessary; and since the State had put so 
much money into private pockets, bureau- 
cracy attracted the people. To pass from 
heavy work to light work, from the plantation 
and the factory to the office: that was the 
pattern of ambition. It had led—he held his 
hands out deprecatingly—to exaggerated res- 
pect for the educated minority, and for the 
white-collared drone. And in the light of this 
respect the educated minority flourished as 
never in Europe. Communism, he believed, 
would never prosper in Brazil; the Church 
had too strong a hold on the masses. But 
what future was there for the working class 
while such ideas prevailed? 

Perhaps I was wrong to reply that I had 
seen the pattern he described written across 
the face of a street-sweeper in Recife. Perhaps 
it would have been wiser to suggest that 
Brazil’s melting pot had not yet shown its 
end-product. Or to remind him that some 
of the country’s most progressive thinkers were 
men of mixed blood—like himself. 


